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THE WOEDS OF AMOS. 

By Professor Chables Elliott, D. D., 
Professor in Lafayette College, Easton Pa. 



According to a probable derivation, Amos means burden, or bur- 
densome, which agrees well with the prophecies which he uttered con- 
cerning the Ten Tribes, Judah, and the neighboring nations. 

He is generally believed to have been a native of Tekoah, though 
he does not expressly say this. The opening of his prophecy states 
that he was among the herdmen of Tekoah; and, in his answer to 
Amaziah, the priest of Bethel, he says that he was a herdman and 
a gatherer of sycamore fruit (VII., 14). 

The word rendered herdman {Boqer) in VII., 14, is not the same as 
that in chap. I., 1 {Noqed). Boqer properly designates one who has the 
care of a peculiar breed of sheep, or goats. Neither of the terms, 
therefore, is the common word used for shepherd (ro-'eh). 

The peculiar breed of sheep or goats mentioned, still bears, 
among the Arabs, the name of naqad, and their keeper is styled naq- 
qad. It is a small breed, highly prized for the softness of its wool, or 
hair. The word noqed (1., 1) means one who owned such sheep, or 
goats, as well as kept them. It is used in the former sense, in 2 Kgs. 
III., 4 : "Mesha, King of Moab, was a sheep-master" {Noqed). 

The prophet's social condition is further indicated, when he says 
(vil., 14) that he was a gatherer {Boles, cultivator) of sycamore 
fruit. This indicates that he belonged to the humblest class of the 
community.* 

Amos prophesied " in the days of Uzziah, King of Judah, and in 
the days of Jeroboam, the son of Joash, King of Israel, two years 
before the earthquake" (1., 1). On comparing 2 Kgs. XIV., 2, 17, 23 
and 2 Kgs. XV., 1, we infer that Amos prophesied in the latter half of 
the reign of Jeroboam II., i. e., between the years 810 B. C. and 783 
B. C. From the statement, " two years before the earthquake," we 
cannot determine the time more precisely, as we know nothing more 
about that occurrence than that it took place in the reign of Uzziah 
(Zech. XIV., 5). 

The Book of Amos is divided into two parts, — the first, from 
chap. 1. to chap. VI., made up of naked prophecies; the second, from 



* See Thomson's The Land and the Book, Vol. I., p. 24. New York : Harper & Brothers, 1859. 
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chap. VII. to chap. IX., consisting of prophecies connected with 
symbol. 

The prophet announces that the wrath of the Lord will be poured 
out upon Damascus, Philistia, Tyrus, Edom, Ammon, Moab, and 
Judah. Of these seven nations, four are related to the people of the 
Ten Tribes, and three are not related to them. 

The prophecies of this book are principally directed against the 
Kingdom of the Ten Tribes. In the reign of Jeroboam I. "a man of 

God came out of Judah by the word of the Lord unto Bethel 

and cried against the altar in the word of the Lord " (i Kgs. XIII., 
I, 2); and in that of Jeroboam II., Amos went to the same place and 
prophesied: "The high places of Isaac shall be desolate, and the 
sanctuaries of Israel shall be laid waste ; and I will rise against the 
house of Jeroboam with the sword " (VII., 9). 

At this time, the Kingdom of Israel, under Jeroboam, had attained 
its greatest extent ; but morally the nation had become utterly cor- 
rupt. Luxufy and debauchery abounded ; and worldly power had 
lulled the people into careless security (ill., 15 ; VI., 1, 4) so that un- 
righteousness prevailed (11., 6 ; III., 9 ; IV., 1 ; v., 7, 10), and hastened 
the ruin of the Kingdom, which Amos announced (v., 2, 3, 27 ; VI., 
14 ; vii., 9). The Kingdom of Israel was now reaping that harvest of 
evil, the seeds of which had been sown when it revolted against the 
house of David. Viewed both from a religious and a political stand- 
point, the results of that revolt were fatal to the prosperity of the Ten 
Tribes. In order to maintain their political independence of Judah, it 
was necessary to break the religious unity, which was represented and 
maintained by the one temple and the great annual gatherings of all 
the males of Israel within its walls. The worship of Jehovah, under 
an animal form, at Dan and Bethel, was a direct violation of the sec- 
ond commandment. It was thus that Jeroboam, the son of Nebat, 
yielding to what he considered the demands of political necessity, 
"struck with fatal effect at the ascendency and free action of those 
religious feelings and convictions, which, though often ignored by the 
mere politician, are the only stable foundation on which can be reared 
the glory or happiness of a nation." 

The people of Judah did not remain uncontaminated by the 
example of their neighbors. Jerusalem was still the centre of their 
religious worship, and they were still faithful to the house of David ; 
but the worship on the high places superseded, in a great measure, the 
worship of Jehovah in Zion ; and, chiefly through the influence of the 
family of Ahab, with which that of David had contracted an alliance, 
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the abominations of Baal and Ashteroth were introduced from the 
Northern Kingdom. 

As a punishment for their sins, the prophet threatens the King- 
dom of Israel with destruction and with the captivity of its inhabit- 
ants. "The virgin of Israel is fallen; she shall no more rise; she is 
forsaken upon her land ; there is none to raise her up (v., 2). There- 
fore will I cause you to go into captivity beyond Damascus, saith the 
Lord, whose name is the God of hosts (v., 27). But, behold, I will 
raise up against you a nation, O house of Israel, saith the Lord the 
God of hosts ; and they shall afflict you from the entering in of Ha- 
math unto the river of the wilderness" (vi., 14). 

Because Judah had despised Jehovah's law, and allowed them- 
selves to be enticed into idolatry, fire was to be sent upon them, and 
the palaces of Jerusalem were to be consumed (II., 4, 5). The over- 
throw of Israel is certain. But the house of Jacob is not to be utterly 
destroyed (ix., 8). The fallen tabernacle of David is to be raised up 
again (verse 11). 

The remedy proposed by the prophet, against the threatened 
destruction, was Return to Jehovah. "Thus saith the Lord unto the 
house of Israel, Seek ye me, and ye shall live" (v., 5). "Seek good, and 
not evil, that ye may live ; and so the Lord, the God of hosts, shall be 
with you, as ye have spoken. Hate the evil, and love the good, and 
establish judgement in the gate ; it may be that the Lord God of 
hosts will be gracious unto the remnant of Joseph" (verses 14, 15), 

The two great evils that afflicted Israel were division, and trans- 
gression of the law of Jehovah. As the only effective remedy, the 
prophets, forseeing the utter ruin that these evils would soon bring 
upon the nation, urged them to return to Him whose law they had 
forsaken, and whose covenant they had broken. But there was noth- 
ing in the present, or in the near future, to encourage these divine 
messengers. It was only in the far distance that they descried the 
dawn of a better day. 

That the punishment that was to fall upon Israel was in conse- 
quence of their having broken the covenant and law of Jehovah, is 
evident from the fact that the judgments denounced by the prophet 
were theocratic judgments. They proceeded from Zion, from Jerusa- 
lem, the seat of the theocracy. " It is only," Hengstenberg remarks, 
"as a theocratic God, that God reigns in Zion and Jerusalem."* The 
heathen nations, mentioned by the prophet, cannot be urged as an 
objection to this position ; for the crimes, of which they are accused, 



* Hengstenberg'S Christoloqy of the Old Testament, Vol. I., p. 359. Edinburgh: 
T. & T. Clark, 1871. 
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were committed against the covenant people. The crimes of Moab 
cannot be claimed as an exception, because the king of Edom, whose 
bones he burned into lime (II., i), was probably a vassal of Israel. 

That the punishments upon Israel and Judah were theocratic, is 
confirmed by the prophet's frequent references to the Pentateuch. 
Compare Amos I., n, with Gen. XXVII., 41 ; Amos II., 10, with Deut. 
VIII., 2 and II., 31 ; Amos 11., 11, 12, with Num. VI., 3 ; Amos III., 2, 
with Deut. VII., 6 and X., 15 ; Amos III., 13, 14, with Deut. VIII., 19; 
Amos IV., 4, with Deut. XIV., 28 and XXVI., 10 ; Amos IV., 5, with 
Levit. VII., 13 and XXIII., 17 seq. (cf. Levit. II., 11 and VI., 17); 
Amos IV., 9, with Deut. xxviil, 22 ; Amos iv., 10, with Deut. xxvin., 
27, 60 ; Amos V. 11, with Deut. xxviil., 30; Amos v., 22, with Levit. 
III., 1, 6; Amos VI., 6, with Gen. XXXVII., 25 ; Amos IX., 4, with Deut. 
xxviil, 65. 

These are not all the references, or allusions, to the Pentateuch, 
that can be found in the Book of Amos ; but they are enough to show 
that the prophet was acquainted with Genesis, the Middle books, and 
Deuteronomy; and that it was the theocratic laws that Israel and 
Judah had violated. They also disprove the position of the Kuenen 
school, that Deuteronomy did not exist before the time of Josiah, or 
the Middle books before that of Ezra. On the contrary, the proph- 
ets were the expounders of the moral and religious elements of the 
Law ; and they denounced the judgments of God upon its violators. 
Apostasy from God was the great sin of Israel. It was the sin that 
led to the utter destruction of their kingdom. 

But God will not utterly destroy his chosen people. "In that 
day" — after the judgment has fallen upon the sinful kingdom, and the 
house of Israel has been sifted among all nations, after the sinners of 
the people have died by the sword — " will I raise up the tabernacle of 
David that has fallen, and close up the breaches thereof; and I will 
raise up his ruins, and I will build it as in the days of old; that they 
may possess the remnant of Edom, and of all the heathen, which are 
called by my name, saith the Lord that doeth this " (ix., 8, 9, 10, 11, 12). 
After the setting up of this kingdom and its outward extension, the 
prophet foretells the blessing upon the land (verse 13); upon the 
nation (verse 14); and the unending duration of the kingdom (verse 

IS)- 

This promise was not fulfilled by the return from the Babylonian 
captivity, under Zerubbabel and Ezra ; for Israel was not then planted 
in the land to dwell forever ; and the tabernacle of David, which had 
fallen down, was not then set up. Neither is it to be fulfilled by a 
return of the Jews to Palestine. Canaan and Israel are types of the 
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Kingdom of God. " The raising up of the tabernacle of David com- 
menced with the coming of Christ and the founding of the Christian 
Church by the Apostles ; and the possession of Edom and all the 
other nations upon whom the Lord reveals his name, took its rise in 
the reception of the Gentiles into the kingdom of heaven set up by 
Christ." With this agree the words of the Apostle James (Acts XV., 
13-17)- 



STUDIES IN ARCHEOLOGY AND COMPARATIVE RELIGION. 

By Justin A. Smith, D. D., 

Editor of Tfte Standard, Chicago. 

IX. 

THE LITERATURE OF PAGANISM. 

As the literature of ancient pagan faiths becomes more accessible, 
the study of those historic and pre-historic religions which enter so 
invariably into all archaeological inquiry is found to be greatly facili- 
tated. By such literature is not meant those writings so long familiar 
to all scholars, and by just pre-eminence distinguished by the noble 
word " classic," nor any of those productions more recently become in 
a measure familiar, belonging to periods in oriental history more or 
less remote, which, like the great literary monuments of Rome and 
Greece, are the literature of paganism rather in the sense that their 
authors were pagans, than in any more strict sense. The allusion is 
to that which is the literature of paganism in the same sense that the 
Old Testament may be termed, though not in strict propriety, the lit- 
erature of Judaism, and the New Testament the literature of Christi- 
anity. 

If we would have any person rightly understand Christianity, we 
refer him to the Christian Scriptures. As no treatise upon the Chris- 
tian faith, no work, however elaborate or trusted, upon systematic 
theology, much less any writing in which Christian ideas are simply 
introduced as incidental to the main topic, would answer the purpose 
of an authoritative and final presentation of Christianity as distin- 
guished from all other religions ; so must we, if we would study any 
pagan faith in a way to estimate it by what it really is, go beyond all 
pagan literature that is mere literature, beyond even the philosophy 
of paganism, so far as it is speculative and unauthoritative, beyond all 
those incidental sources of information supplied in traditions, in ritu- 
als, in pictured walls of temples and tombs, or in any comparative 
study of the mythologies of pagan faiths, and find, if possible, that 



